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In a previous article 1 on this subject we saw that the worship of 
the earliest period consisted of the slaughtering of a sacrificial animal 
upon a rock-altar from which the blood of the victim ran down into 
a cave underneath, to be received by the deities, originally the dead, 
who dwelt therein. The principal feature of the service at the 
Canaanitish high-place was the sacrificial meal of which both deity 
and worshipers partook. We may be sure that the Israelites practiced 
different kinds of sacrifice before they entered Palestine, but we are 
equally certain that they soon took over the characteristically agricul- 
tural feasts and sacrifices connected with them, which they found in 
Canaan. We have no certain traces of worship by means of the 
burnt-offering among the Canaanites; on the other hand it is probable 
that the burnt-offering was always looked upon as the most fitting 
sacrifice to Yahweh. 

The excavations in Palestine have revealed many traces of another 
kind of sacrifice common among primitive and fairly advanced peoples, 
namely, human sacrifice. We have already alluded to the traces 
of the sacrifice of the first-born at Gezer. 2 In II Kings 3:27 we read 
of the sacrifice of his first-born by Mesha, king of Moab, to Chemosh. 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and other kings of Judah were accused of the same 
practice. In a cistern at Gezer there was found, together with a num- 
ber of skeletons, the upper half of the body of " a young girl who had 
evidently been sawn asunder. The skulls of two other girls, who had 
been decapitated, were found at the mouth of the same cistern." 3 
Other evidences of human sacrifice have been found. We naturally 
think of the offering of captives after a victory. S. A. Cook reminds 
us that " every war was a 'holy war.' The horrid rites in honor of the 
gods who fought for their followers are to be traced in Egypt, Assyria, 

1 Biblical World, May, 19 10. 2 Ibid., 300 f. 

3 Macalister, Bible Side- Lights, 75 f. 
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and the Old Testament, and even as late as 307 B.C. the Carthaginians 
after their defeat of Agathocles slew the choicest prisoners 'before the 
altar in front of the holy tent.' " 4 

Another form of human sacrifice was the foundation sacrifice. 
No doubt many of the so-called foundation sacrifices are to be 
explained as burials in or near houses for the purpose already men- 
tioned. 5 However, a large number of cases of real foundation sacrifice 
were found at Gezer, Megiddo, and elsewhere. At Gezer the skeleton 
of a woman of advanced years was found deposited under the corner 
of a house. 6 At Taanach the skeleton of a child about ten years old 
was discovered at the foot of one of the towers 7 and similarly at 
Megiddo the skeleton of a girl of about fifteen was found built into 
the base of a large tower. 8 A large number of references to more 
modern instances of foundation sacrifice are found in Professor Driver's 
Modem Research, 71 f. Although foundation sacrifices continued 
down into the period of the Israelitish monarchy, it seems that deposits 
of lamps and bowls took their place in later times. Such deposits 
were found in City IV at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish), in the fifth and sixth 
strata at Gezer, and in the other mounds. 

Everv student of religion recognizes the importance of the religion, 
or as we sometimes call it, the superstition of the common people. 
Our idea of the Babylonian religion would be extremely one-sided 
if we confined our attention to the hymns and prayers of the ritual 
of the great temples of Enlil, Marduk, and the other great gods, but 
neglected the semi-official priests, diviners, and witch-doctors. 
Beside the official religion and the semi-official cults, there must 
have existed in Babylonia and Assyria a huge mass of superstition 
most of the traces of which disappeared with the people who practiced 
it. The same may be said of the Egyptian religion. The worship 
of Amon, Re, and the other great gods of Egypt in the temples at 
Heliopolis, Thebes, and other centers, probably made little impression 
on the lives of the common people. These worshiped Osiris and 
Isis, Bes and a host of minor deities, many of whom were probably 
unknown outside their own particular village or district. So the 

4 Religion of Ancient Palestine, 39. 7 Tell Ta c annek, 51. 

5 Biblical World, May (1910), 301. 8 Tell el-Mutesellim, 54. 

6 Quarterly Statement (1905), 198 f. 9 Driver, op. cit., 72 f. 
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worship at the high-places in Canaan was more or less official. 
It was in charge of a regular priesthood, and only on the feast days 
did the people assemble there to partake of the sacrificial meal. 
But the excavations have thrown light upon a far' more interesting 
phase of the early religion of Palestine, namely, the unofficial, every- 
day religion of the common people. Next to the pottery, images, 





From "Quarterly Statement" (I904) , IS, Fig. 3 From Sel/in, " Tell Tatannek" 45, Fig. 47 

ASTARTE, EGYPTIAN AND TAANACH TYPES 

statuettes, scarabs, and other amulets constitute the bulk of the finds 
of the excavations. 

So far the excavations have revealed no definite trace of images 
of the baals; on the other hand, figures of Astarte 10 have been found 
in large numbers. As we saw in a previous article, 11 the massebah 
or pillar was looked upon as the abode and symbol of the baals. 
That baal-images existed is probable. We call to mind the golden 
calves set up by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan (I Kings i2.*28f.). 
Some bull-heads were found at Megiddo, 12 but it is doubtful whether 



10 Ashioreth in the Revised Version. 
" Biblical World (191 o), 306. 



12 Mutesellim, 101. 
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any of them represented a baal. 13 The Astarte figures found in 
southern Palestine, at Lachish, Gezer, etc., are mostly in relief on 
placques of terra-cotta. It is possible to recognize distinct types: 
the Phoenician by the prominent hips of the goddess, the Egyptian 
by the extended arms bearing lotus plants, and others. Sellin holds 
that each city had its own type of Astarte figure, and his excavations 
at Taanach bear out his hypothesis, for, of the figures of this goddess 
found there, nineteen were of one type as over against one which was 
perhaps Babylonian, one Egyptian, and one Cypriote type. 14 It 
would be impossible in this article to discuss all the Astarte-types 
produced by the excavations. Suffice it to say that it is evident that 
this goddess was the most popular Canaanitish deity and that the 
Israelites took over her worship from their predecessors. This is 
evident from the Astarte figures found in the Israelitish strata at 
Lachish, Taanach, and elsewhere. 

The goddess of fertility and reproduction, who was frequently 
also a warrior-goddess, was worshiped over the whole oriental world. 
In Babylonia she appeared as Belit, Nana, Inina, etc.; in Assyria 
as Ishtar of Nineveh, Arbela, Ashur, etc. She was also a Hittite 
and Syrian goddess. In Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine she was 
known as Astarte. She was known in Cyprus and Crete. 15 In 
Greece she appeared as Aphrodite, Rhea, Artemis, and Athene. 

Although there is little doubt that some examples of teraphim 
or household deities have been found, there is considerable difference 
of opinion among scholars as to which figures are to be put in this 
class. The possibilities are discussed by Vincent. 16 

Images of Bes are very common. This grotesque bow-legged 
satyr-like god of the common people of Egypt, who were fond of calling 
their children after him and his consort Toeris, and whose image 
they set up in their houses, 17 was evidently very popular in Canaan. 
Figures of this god were found at Tell es-Safi, Zakariya, and the 
other south Palestinian mounds. 18 At Taanach a Bes figure was 

J 3 Cf. Vincent, Canaan, 169 f.; and Tell Ta c annek, 107. 

J 4 Eine Nachlese auf dent Tell Ta c annek, 32. For illustrations of the different 
types found see Mutesellim, 102 and Fig. 158 on 103; Bliss and Macalister, Excava- 
tions, 135 f.; Quarterly Statement (1904) 15; Driver, op. cit., 56 f. 

j s Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, 115, 134. l6 Canaan, 153 f. 

J 7 Erman, Die agyptische Religion, 77 t. 

lS Bliss and Macalister, Excavations, 26 f. 
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found in the so-called Egyptian grave, and another in the stratum 
2b, which shows that the god was still known in Taanach in Israelit- 
ish times/ 9 At Megiddo such a figure was found in the seventh 
stratum, which must be dated just B.C. 20 

Other Egyptian deities represented by images or symbols are 
Anubis, 21 Isis and Horus, 22 Thoth, 23 Amon, 24 Sobek, 2 * Sekhmet 26 
and others. A large number of Horus-eyes were found in all of the 
mounds. A not uncommon amulet "represents a female figure, 
pregnant, with a high peaked cap and a girdle under her shoulders." 27 





From Sellin, " Tell Tacannek" 88, Fig. 124 Frjm Ertnan, "Agyptische Religion" j8. Fig. 65 

FIGURES OF BES 

All of these figures were used as amulets. To this group of objects 
also belong the enormous number of glaze and coral beads, used no 
doubt then as they still are today in the Orient, to protect the wearer 
against the evil eye. 28 At Taanach a large number of sea-shells 
were found, some of which were probably used as amulets. 29 



J 9 Tell Ta c annek, 105. 

21 Mutesellim, 84 and 90. 

22 Ibid., 40, 51. 

2 3 Excavations, 154. 



20 Mutesellim, 149. 
Both from the fourth stratum, ca. 1400 B.C. 
2 4 Ibid. Cf. Tacannek, 107. 
2 5 Ibid. 



26 Ibid. Cf. the lion figures of Mutesellim, 84, 89; ca. 1400 B.C. 

2 7 Excavations, 153. 

28 At Tell es-Safi a number of red-coral pendants were found (Excavations, 
154); in the Egyptian grave at Taanach six red beads were discovered; those 
found throughout the rest of the mound were white, or more commonly blue (Tacannek, 
in f.). Similar finds were made at Megiddo and elsewhere, and in all the strata. 

2 9 A large number of shells made into a necklace came to light at Megiddo. Such 
strings are still used on the necks of camels and are called wada c ( Mutesellim, 88 ) 
by the natives. 
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By far the largest group of amulets are the scarabs, found in all 
the mounds excavated and in all the strata, from the earliest to the 
latest. Almost every symbol known to the Egyptian religion is 
represented on these scarabs, and thus came into Canaan. Of 
course it is not to be supposed that the wearer of these Egyptian 
amulets always knew what the symbols on the scarabs meant, but 
he surely must have known of their connection with Egypt and the 
Egyptian gods. 

Alongside of the thousands of statuettes, scarabs, and other amu- 
lets which are either Egyptian or made after Egyptian models, found 
in the mounds excavated, the objects showing Babylonian workman- 
ship or influence are remarkably few in number — indeed they may 
be counted on the fingers of two hands. 30 

The task still before us is to try to determine just what Babylonian 
and Egyptian influences entered into the early religion of Palestine. 
Beginning with the influence of Egypt: Are we to assume that the 
erection of Amon temples in Syria by one of the predecessors of 
Thutmose III 31 or by Ramses III 32 meant the establishment of 
Amon- worship in this region? In a sense, yes. The Egyptian 
governors as well as the native princes under them probably kept 
up the worship of Amon in Syrian capitals as long as Egypt ruled 
this country. But that it became the worship of the common people 
at any time is doubtful. The story of Wenamon 33 shows how little 
impression Amon-worship made upon this country. About fifty 
years after the death of Ramses III, Wenamon was sent to Byblos 
to procure cedars from the Lebanons for the sacred barge of Amon. 
After being robbed on the way, he finally reached Byblos and began 
negotiations for the desired timber. He did not fail to call attention 
to Amon's claim of dominion over the Lebanons, but the cedars were 
forthcoming only after his messenger had returned to Egypt and pro- 
cured a few vessels of gold and silver and other objects to be given 
to the governor of Byblos in exchange. On the other hand the enor- 

3° The Babylonian objects from Tell es-Safi and the other mounds of southern 
Palestine are three cylinders and three seals {Excavations, 153). The cylinder found 
at Taanach, with the inscription "Atanach-ili, servant of Nergal," dating from the 
Amarna period, has received a disproportionate amount of attention. 

3 1 Breasted, Ancient Records, II, §§ 457 f. 32 Ibid., Ill, §§ 219 f. 

33 Breasted, A History 0} Egypt, 513 f. 
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mous number of Egyptian scarabs and other amulets makes it 
extremely probable that the religion of the common people of Palestine 
in the Canaanitish period, was in many respects the same as the reli- 
gion of the common people of Egypt; that is, it consisted largely in 
the worship of local "saints," and the use of the proper charms and 
the wearing of proper amulets to ward off hostile powers. 34 The 
point to be emphasized is that these amulets show Egyptian, not 
Babylonian influence. When they did take part in what we may 
name the priestly worship, it was as participants at the sacrificial 
meal at the high-place. It is, therefore, with some surprise that we 
find but few traces of Egyptian influence in the Old Testament 
writings. All that we have from this source are a few names like 
Moses, and Phineas, the son of Eli; probably the custom of cir- 
cumcision; a few stories like that of Joseph in the service of his 
Egyptian lord; and the figure of Nimrod. 35 To these must probably 
be added a very important item, namely, the scheme of prophecy. 36 

On the other hand it is a well-known fact that almost every page 
of the Old Testament shows ideas which have parallels in the Baby- 
lonian literature. In many cases direct borrowing must be admitted, 
but it should not be forgotten that many of the ideas common to both 
Babylonian and Israelitish thinking, are ideas common to the Semitic 
race, indeed many of them are the common property of all peoples. 
But, admitting such borrowing of ideas, the question remains, when 
and how those Babylonian influences reached Palestine. Four 
periods are thought of: first, the time between Sargon of Akkad and 
Hammurabi; second, the Amarna period; third, the Assyrian period, 
after ca. 850 B.C.; and last, the period of the Exile and thereafter. 

We saw in our discussion of the history of Palestine in the light 

34 It may be added that this is still the religion of the common people of Palestine 
today. 

35 Meyer, Die Israeliten, 446 f. 

36 The Egyptian literature contains a prophetic element beginning in the third 
millennium B.C. and culminating in the second and third centuries a.d. The scheme 
is always the same. Some wise man opens up the future for the king and then sinks 
down and dies. The content of the message is, that there is to come a time of calamity, 
in which the whole country shall go to ruin, the people are to be driven into exile, 
etc. Upon this era follows another in which the gods are to look with favor upon 
the land and all is to be well. See Meyer, op. cit., 451 f.; and Smith, Biblical 
World, April (iqio), 227 f. 
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of the excavations, 37 that the historical evidence that Sargon or Ham- 
murabi ever controlled Palestine is extremely meager; and also that 
the results of the excavations make it improbable that Babylonia 
exerted any considerable influence in this country at this early period. 
When the Amarna period, ca. 1400 B.C., was reached, we found Baby- 
lonian the diplomatic language of the country. Again, in view of 
the fact that the excavations showed no other traces of Babylonian 
influence, while objects showing the influence of Egypt were found 
in large numbers, the hypothesis was advanced that the Amarna 
letters cannot be used as evidence of centuries of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan, but that the Babylonian language and script were brought 
into the country by the Hittite peoples, who, as we know from other 
sources, made use of the Babylonian language and script, and were 
advancing upon Syria and Palestine in this period. The presumption 
is that direct Babylonian influence in this period was not strong. 
Indeed we might close the discussion at this point, were it not for 
the fact that there is a tendency among scholars to find the origin of 
many, if not most, of the ideas of the Israelites in the thought 
of their predecessors, the Canaanites, who in turn are supposed to 
have derived them from Babylonia. It would be impossible to dis- 
cuss this question fully in this place and we must therefore limit the 
discussion to a few points. 

The so-called Wellhausen school of Old Testament scholars has 
held that the idea of monotheism in Israel was the result of the activity 
of the prophets, particularly those of the eighth century B.C. Previous 
to their time Yahweh was regarded as a national god alongside of others 
like Chemosh of Moab, etc., and still earlier he was the local deity 
of Mount Sinai. Now the pan-Babylonians hold that monotheism 
as doctrine was part of the ancient-oriental theory of the universe, 38 
and that it was probably part of Canaanitish thought long before the 
time of the prophets of Israel. This is based chiefly upon two facts: 
(1) the traces of a monotheistic tendency in the religion of the Baby- 
lonians, and (2) the monotheism of Amenhotep IV of Egypt. This 
latter is used as an argument to prove that monotheism was in the 

37 Biblical World, January and February (1910), 10 f., and 97 f. 

3 8 " Altorientalische Weltanschauung" of the Babylonians; see the Biblical 
World, January (19 10), 32. 
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air in the second millennium B.C., throughout the Semitic world. It 
may be admitted at the outset that there was a monotheistic tendency 
in the speculation of the priests of the different Babylonian temples, 
but all that this means is that there existed the natural tendency on 
the part of the priests of a great cult like that of Marduk of the city 
of Babylon to look upon their god as the chief deity of the pantheon. 
We know from a text of the late Babylonian period that the priests 
of Marduk looked upon such important deities of the pantheon as 
Enlil, the old god of Nippur, Shamash, Adad, Ninib, Nergal and 
others, as different manifestations of Marduk himself. How long 
before this period this speculation was current among the Marduk 
priests we have no means of knowing, but we have no right to assume 
that it was hundreds of years old. 39 At any rate it is certain that this 
doctrine remained part of the speculative theology of the priests and 
never became part of the religion or thought of the masses. There 
is absolutely no reason for thinking that this tendency toward mono- 
theism was part of the thought of Canaan in the second millennium 
b.c. 4 ° Amenhotep IV forcibly instituted monotheism as the state 
religion of Egypt. But it is a well-known fact that he had scarcely 

39 Indeed we may be almost certain that this speculation did not go back as far 
as the time of Ashurbanipal of Assyria (668-626 B.C.)- Two volumes of the Cunei- 
form Texts (XXIV and XXV) published by the British Museum, are devoted to texts 
from this king's library which have to do exclusively with lists of gods and their attri- 
butes. Mr. L. W. King in the introduction to Vol. XXIV, 9 f., points out the advance 
in their system of theology made by the priests of the late Babylonian period over 
those of the time of Ashurbanipal. For instance, in the texts from Ashurbanipal's 
library, Sur, an unimportant rain-god, was identified with Adad, the great weather- 
god. "The later text makes a further advance by identifying Adad himself with 
Marduk, in whose person it unites the powers of nature." Again in the earlier texts 
Urash is identified with Ninib as god of strength, while in the later text Ninib is iden- 
tified with Marduk as god of strength. The difference is evident. In the earlier 
texts minor deities whose attributes were such that they seemed but shadowy reflections 
of some great deity were first made the ministers of the greater deity, and later identified 
with him. In the later texts deities who had always ranked among the great gods of 
the pantheon and who were in no way subordinate to Marduk — in fact most of them 
had been prominent in the pantheon centuries before Marduk rose to the rank of a 
great god — were now looked upon as representing different aspects of Marduk. 

40 An interesting example of the method of the pan-Babylonians is seen in their 
use of the letter of Ishtar-washur from Taanach (Tell Ta c annek, 1 15 f.). The important 
parts of the letter as translated by Hrozny read as follows, "To Ishtar-washur: Achi- 

Yawi, May the lord of the gods protect thy life Over my head (is) one who 

is over the cities. Now see whether he will show thee favor! Further: If he shows 
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passed away when the reaction set in and an effort was made to remove 
every trace of his " reform " and the memory of his name from Egypt. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that the tendency on the 
part of the priesthood of the great Egyptian cults like that of Amon 
at Thebes to make their god supreme, existed in Egypt before and 
after the time of Amenhotep IV, but^we have already seen how little 
impression any official cult made upon the common people of Egypt, 
not to speak of the common people of the subject provinces such as 
Palestine and Syria. Apart from the abortive "reform" of Amen- 
hotep IV there is no trace of anything that can be called monotheism 
in any Semitic religion before the time of the prophets of Israel and 
these must still be looked upon as the men who discovered for them- 
selves the fact that their god was the god of the universe. 41 

his /ace, they (i.e., the enemy) will come to shame and the victory will be great." 
The words in italics were conjectural translations, and indicated as such by Hrozny. 
But Baentsch in his Monotheismus, 57 f., quotes these passages, without indicating 
that there is any doubt about the translation of any part of the letter, and draws 
the most sweeping conclusions therefrom. "The writer," he says, "is not concerned 
with Bel and Hadad, not with Astarte or Asherah, not with Amon, Ninib, and Nergal, 
the principal deities then worshiped in Canaan [a point, it might be said parentheti- 
cally which is anything but near the truth], but with the lord of all the gods, who 
stands high above the gods worshiped by the common people, and whose worship is 
not limited to any particular city. And the way he speaks of this summus deus with 
an air of mystery and solemnity, 'over my head is one, will you not also seek his 
favor,' shows that in this man's mind there had sprung up the idea (Ahnung) of the 
one almighty god, before whom the other gods must recede and lose their brilliance." 
This all sounds well, but the whole structure of Canaanitish monotheism built upon 
this letter falls to the ground when one looks at the strictly grammatical translation 
of the letter offered by Ungnad in Gressman's Die Ausgrabungen in Paldstina und das 
Alte Testament, 20. The passage in question becomes, "Say to Ishtar-washur: 

Thus saith Achi-Yami: May the lord of the gods preserve thy life Upon my 

head is everyone who the cities .... Now behold, I have done thee good! Further: 
If ... . there is at hand, then . . . ." In a word, there is absolutely no reference 
to a great god of all, but instead the letter presents a large number of difficult pas- 
sages whose meaning cannot be discovered. The very expression "lord of the gods" 
of course excludes the idea of monotheism. All that it can possibly indicate is that 
some local god, probably the baal of Taanach was considered or at least referred to 
as lord among the other gods. But this is not monotheism. 

41 The difficulty in this discussion is that scholars will insist upon jumping from 
a discussion of monotheistic tendencies, which are common to most religions which 
have advanced beyond the primitive stages, to monotheism as " Lehre," without show 
ing any proof that this development has occurred. It is possible that there existed 
among the choice spirits of Canaan a higher religion that that of the masses, but we 
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But when did the Babylonian ideas clearly traceable in the Old 
Testament reach the Israelites? The writer believes that most of 
them were taken over by the Jews in and after the Exile. Of course 
it is probable that some of the stories which show relationship with 
Babylonian legends came to Palestine earlier. So the story of the 
Deluge as found in the J document of the Old Testament must have 
found its way west considerably earlier than the Exile, but we need not 
jump to the conclusion that it was known in Palestine for a thousand 
years before this time. The same story as told by the author of the 
P document shows direct borrowing from the Babylonian original. 

As is well known, the Babylonian account of the creation pictures 
the struggle between Marduk and Tiamat who represents chaos. 
The mention of t e hdm, which is the same as Tiamat, in the biblical 
(P) account of the creation has suggested that the author had the 
Babylonian story before him when he wrote his creation story. 
Gunkel has shown that there are many allusions in the Old Testa- 
ment writings to a conflict between God and some monster, Rahab, 
Leviathan, Behemoth, and dragons in general. 42 This of course 
shows that the legend of a struggle between the creator and chaos 
was current in Palestine before the time when the author of P wrote 
his story. It is significant, however, that none of these allusions 
occur earlier than Isaiah but most of them in Job and the later 
books of the Old Testament. The writer admits that negative argu- 
ments are not worth much, but they should at least warn us not to 
draw sweeping conclusions as to the great antiquity of all of these 
ideas in Canaan. 

The whole question may be summed up briefly. Neither the 
historical nor the archaeological evidence warrants the assumption 
that Babylonia controlled this country for centuries before Egypt 
gained control. Egyptian control and influence are evident from 
the results of the excavations for the period from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. 
The Babylonian influences that reached Palestine during this period 

are not in a position to prove it, much less to indicate what it was. And if it existed 
it seems strange that we should find no trace of it in the writings of the early prophets 
of Israel. They condemn the Canaanitish religion in toto. 

4 2 Schopjung und Chaos. Cf. also Zimmern in Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte 
Testament, 507 f. 
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probably came along the trade-routes and were carried largely by 
the Hittite peoples. Assyrian control in this region began about 850 
B.C. and culminated in the overthrow of the two Israelitish kingdoms. 
The writer believes that the Assyrian period allows sufficient time for 
the assimilation of most of the Babylonian ideas which must be re- 
garded as pre-exilic. But by far the greater part of these Babylonian 
ideas became part of Hebrew thought in and after the Exile. 

In conclusion it may be said that the excavations have furnished 
little new material for the reconstruction of the religion of the Canaan- 
ites. They have, however, abundantly illustrated the chief features 
of that religion as it had already been known from a critical study of 
the Old Testament writings. On the other hand they have not 
substantiated a single claim of the pan-Babylonian scholars, and, 
until these can point to facts instead of building hypotheses upon 
hypotheses, we may continue to believe that the school of Wellhausen 
has given us the best reconstruction of the religion of Israel, both as 
to its origin and evolution. 



